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ABSTRACT 

For this Study a random sample of 200 seniors at the 
State University of Hew York at Buffalo were sent a questionnaire 
concerning their college experiences and activities. Respondents were 
classified into 2 groins, continuers (those who completed a 4*year or 
5*year program in 4 or 5 years respectively) and seniors (those who 
had either matriculated at SUNY/B prior to 1967 or transferred to 
SUNY/B). Where feasible^ statistical tests were performed to compare 
the responses of continuers with those of seniors and the responses 
of women with those of men. The sample reported that personal t 
interpersonal 9 and intellectual outcomes of college were valuable to 
them. .Noticeably less value was accorded to vocational development 
than to the other outcomes. College experiences that made the biggest 
contributions to outcomes that were of value* were: courses and other 
academic activities; meeting people; informal improaqptu discussions; 
and personal reading. The problem areas that caused the greatest 
amount of concern to these students irtiile in college were choice of 
vocation and personal meaning and identity. , (HS) 
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FOREIvORD 



The aiognaphy a C&a&6 research project was established in 1964 by 
the Office of University Research to examine characteristics of undergrad- 
uate students at the State University of Hew York at Bxiffalo. Informa- 
tion gleaned front the project is made available to the University's 
faculty, staffs administration , and students* 

F/iQAivmi Clct^6 StatujS iiqX)fU6 have been published for the entering 
classes of 1964 throut^h 1971, as have follow-up reports on the 1964 class. 
Five studies based on interview data, tht uaiivQMiti} expcA/Cence, have 
been published for the 1966 and 1967 freshman classes* Published studies 
and a monograph describing the BiognaphiJ 0^ a Ctab6 project are available 
upon request from the University Research office. 

The first senior class survey was prepared and conducted during 1968-69 
and is titled 1969 SznioK SuMzy. In this and subsequent senior studies, 
graduating seniors who matriculated as freshmen at SUITY/B four years prior 
to their graduation are called Continuers. In 1^69, Continuers were com- 
pared with a group which consisted of 1969 seniors who had transferred into 
SUilY/B or had begun at SUiiY/B prior to 1965 and of 1965 SUIW/B frashnen who 
were not 1569 SUiff/B graduates. The 1970 Continuers were compared with 
othet 1970 graduating seniors, who had either transferred in or xit.z had 
been SUiiY/B students for more than four years. 

In 1971 the Senior Survey questionnaire was split into three separate 
quest ioimaires to reduce its length. The three cover the follo^^ing topics: 
College Experiences and Activities, Experiences at SKIY/B, and Plans and 
Expectations. In ciach report, Continuers* responses are compared v/ith those 
of graduating seniors who either matriculated elsewhere or matriculated at 
SUlff/B prior to 1967. Also, men's and women's responses are compared. 

Tlie following report, subtitled CoZJ^Qt Expz/UejfiC2^ and ActivltLu, is 
the first in a series of three 1971 SeJlio^ SuAve^fj reports. 
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CHAPTER I 



METHOD 



Sample 

Two criteria for sanpling were .used: (a) the sample would total 600 
senioro who had indicated at their last registration that they expected 
to graduate in spring 1971 and (b) a miniiaun of 15 students would be 
S8lected from each sex-Faculty^ cell. In order to satisfy both criteria, 
disparate proportions f roia« each. sex-rFaculty conbinatlon were randonly 
sampled. The smallest percentage (23% of each sex) came from Social 
Sciences, the Faculty \7±th the largest enrollment. At the other extreme, 
62% of the woinsn in Educational Studies were sampled. Ho female 
engineering students were part of the sample. Tnese 600 comprised 35%' of 
the population of graduating seniors. Population and sample sizes are 
presented in Table 1.1. 

The sanqple was divided equally into three groups, each of v;hich was 
to receive a different form of the 1971 Senior Survey questionnaire. The 
•questionnaires, along with a cover letter requesting participation and a 
stamped, return envelope, were sent to the sample's local addresses during 
the last week in April, 1971. About 10 days later, a follow-up letter was 
sent to those who had not yet returned the questionnaire. Nineteen question- 
naires or follow-up letters, constituting 3% of the saraple, were undeliver-^ 
able because of faulty addresses which could not be corrected. 

After the questionnaires were mailed, it was discovered that an error 
in the sampling process had resulted in the inclusion of 44 llillard 
Fillmore College (MFC) seniors. It was decided that these students were 
sufficiently different from undergraduates in general to v/arrant excluding 
them from analysis. Therefore, the number of day-school seniors who 
received each questionnaire was less than 200. 

Of the 200 seniors (called Sac?)le I) who were sent Questionnaire I, 
ColldQt ExpeAx.ence>6 and kctwUin^, 105 completed and returned the ques- 
tionnaire. Sine of these were IIFC students, and their questionnaires were 
excluded from analysis. Usable questionnaires were received from 48% of 
Sample I (Table 1.1). Tliese comprise 6% of the population of seniors. 



Repres entat iveness 

The total sample was not chosen to be representative of each Faculty 
and sex. As a result, smaller Faculties were overrep resented in the 
sample ♦ and larg er Faculties were underrepresented. 

'''SUMY/B's six undergraduate Faculties are; Arts and Letters, 
Educational Studies, Engineering and Applied Sciences,! Health Sciences, 
Hatur.a3..,Sciences and Mathetjatics, and Social Sciences and Administration. 
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Nlnety**three percent of the sample reported that they expected to 
graduate in llay or suzxier 1971.1 xt was judged that this percentage was 
close enough to 100% to conpare the sex-Faculty conposltlon of the res- 
pondents with the sex-Faculty conposltlon of Ilay and suraner graduates. 

>^ These figures are presented in Table 1.2 and reveal the relative 
consistency of representation in each Faculty and sex. Two groups of 
women show the greatest disparities. Women in Health Sciences arc over- 
represented in the final sanple in that they conprise 13% of the final 
sanple but only 7% of the graduates. Social Science V7onon, on the other 
hand, are underrepresented: they constitute 8% of the final sanple, 
but 17% of the/ graduates. 

TABLE 1.2: SAMPLE I, USABLE QUESTIOi«lAIRES, AMD 1971 GRADUATES: 
PERCEUT li? EAQl FACULTY AiJH SEX 



Usable 1971 

Sauple I Questionnaires Graduates^ 

FACULTY n W T ic ^7 T U \T T 

Arts and tetters IIX 15Z 26% 7% 13% 20% 5% 10% 15% 

Educational Studies 459 369 246 

Engineering and Applied 

Sciences 11-11 10- 10 8 0 8 

Health Sciences 3 8 11 2 13 15 2 7 9 

Natural Sciences and 

tothecatics 8411 55 10 527 

Social Sciences and 

Aduinistratlon 23 11 34 25 8 33 36 17 53 

TOTAL 59% 42% 53% 47% 60% 40% 

W {200)^ [96]'' (2375) 



Note* — Percents are based on the total W for each group* 
^Includes stud€hts who'conpleted the baccalaureate requireuents in 

rlay and sumer 1971. Infornatlon is frou the Office of Admissions and 

Records • 

^It is not knovm how uany Mllard Fllluore College students, whose 
returned questionnaires were not used, are included in the total. 
^Includes two female respondents whose Faculty is not known. 



See Student Classification^ Registration , pp. 6-7 ♦ 
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Criterion Groups 

Differences in responses within the sauple t;ore^ analysed on t^ro 
dluenslons: (a) aen and wouen uere coupared, and (b) t\70 groups, 
Contlnuers and Seniors, wore compared. A CofvUnuSA was a respondent 
who ruitrlculated at SUiTY/B as a freshmn and who conpJ.eted a four-year 
prograu within four years or a five-year progran within five years • A 
SeW/tOA was a graduating senior \Aio either transferred to SUNY/B after 
heginnlns college at another institution or began at SUlTf/B prior to 
1967, (Five-year Contlnuers are an exception to the latter rule.) 
Senior written vjith an upper case S will always refer to the latter 
criterion group. ' 

Hie frequencies in eacli group and sex are presented in Table 1«3. 



TABLE 1.3: ITUllBER AND PERCENT OF RESPOIIDEllTS HI SAMPLE I, BY GROUP A!ID 
SEX 





I!en 


Wonan 


TOTAL 


Z of Total 


Contlnuers 


26 


24 


50 


52% 


Seniors 


25 


21 


46 


48% 


TOTAL 


51 


45 


96 




% of TOTAL 


532 


47% 







Presentation of jQata 

Data are presented in the text to provide a general description of 
•the respondents and their college experiences and activities. If no 
nentlon is nade of group or sex r.eDbershlp, then reference is to the 
entire sanple. In the text, major findings are reported and various • 
topics of the questionnaire are Interrelated • T/te mo6t 6aJUznt ^tott" 
me>it6 oAc typzd in 6CMipt. 

Tables are included^ in the text where it was judged they would 
provide additional meaningful 'infomiation. Data are presented in tatles 
in one of three v;ays: frequencies, percentages, or moans and standard 
deviations. In tables with uutually exclusive entries, percentages which 
do not add to 100 are due to rounding error. The tables report the iiethod 
of conparlson enployed and any significant differences. The significance 
level for all statistical tests was .03. 



The folloid^ng synbols and abbreviations are used in the tables: 



r. Continuers 

Jf Senir^rs 

W Wonen 

T Total 

* Continuars and Seniors differed significantly. 

T lien and Wouen differed significantly* - 



Data Analysis 

Conparisons between groups and between sexes were wade in three ways'. 
For itens yielding categorical responses (e.g., age), the chi-square 
value was calculated to determine whether or not response frequencies 
were independent of sex or group neijbership . 

Itetos that were ansx/ered in tewa of a continuui^. (e.g., the relative 
value of outcvones of attending college) were analyzed via t tests to 
deterrdne statistical differences between the nean responses of the groups 
and of the sexes. 

In cases where statistical operations t;ere not feasible, response 
frequencies are reported in tertis of percentages, based on the nunber of 
respondents x^ho answered that particular question. 

The nethod of analysis and statistically significant differences of 
any item or set of Iteros are reported in both the text and tables. If 
neither chl-square nor t Is nentioned> it should be assumed that no 
statistical analysis was undertaken. 



Tlie Questionnaire 

Questions Vt^xe designed to reveal differences as w£:ll as sinilari- 
ties betvjeen 1971 SlillY/B graduates who persisted at SUiJY/B for four years 
and those who transferred into SUinr/B, or interrupted or lengthened their 
undergraduate years at SIII3Y/B. 

Virtually all questions were objective. €he vast najority of these 
required multiple-choice answers; a fevr were n check-list or write-in 
type. 



CHAPTER II 



WKO Tim ARE 



Student Classification, Registration 

A large mjorlty (852) of the Contlnuers first registered at SUIIY/B 
four years prior to their senior year, i.e., fall 1967 (Table 2.1). Six 
percent first registered as early as Soptenber 196G and 2^, as recently as 
SeptCLiber 1968. The highest frequencies of Seniors' first SUI1Y/B 
registration occurred two or three years prior to their senior year. I.e., 
In Septenber 1968 or Septenber 1969 (23Z each). -Eleven percent nf the 
Seniors began at SUI1Y/B prior to the first registration of any Contlnuers. 



TABLE 2.1: DATE OF FIRST REGISTRATION AT SUKY/B 




Prior to 1966 




11% 


5Z 


Septeciber 1966 


6% 


4 


5 


Sui2uer 1967 


4 


4 


4 


Septeiober X967 / 


86 


9 


49 


January 1968 ! 


2 


4 


3 


Sutiuer 1968 / 




4 


2 


Septcd>er 1968 


2 


28 


15 


Suixacr 1969 




2 


1 


Sopteiiber 1969 




28 


14 


January 1970 




4 


2 


il 


[50] 


{46) 


(96) 



By definition, all of the Contlnuers were entering freshnen when 
they natrlculated at SWIY/B. lour percent of these entered through 
ittllard Fllluore College. Ifore thnn three-fourths (78%) of the Seniors 
were transfer students to SUllY/B, 18% entered as freshnen through 
University College, and 4%, through Itillnrd Fillnore College. 

The sarnie was defined as seniors v7ho, at the tine of their last 
registration, expected to graduate in spring 1971. Therefore it xiae sur- 
prising to discover soiie notable differences beti/een Contlnuers^ and 
Seniors^ expectations and between those of nen and i/oncn. Ilearly 
all Contlnuers (96%) reported that thciy expected to graduate in spring 
1971; the reiaalning 4% said they would conplete the baccalaureate in 
suLincr. In contrast, 76% of the Seniors expected to graduate in spring 
and 9Z, in suntier, with the remaining 15% reporting '•other*' student 
• classifications. Vjoat of the latter expected to graduate sonetii^e in 
1972. WoLien were notably nore likely than nen to expect to graduate 
•on schedule, " i.e., in spring (93% vs. 81%, respectively). 
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Hearly all respondents (9G% of the Continuers, 87% of the Seniors) 
had nost recently registered in January 1971. Tt^o percent of the Con- 
tinuers and 11% of the Seniors had already registered for summer 
school. Two percent of the Seniors , but no Continuers^ last registered 
in sucuner 1969. The sexes did not differ noticeably in t!ie date of 
their nost recent SUIIY/B registration. 

Respondents x;ere asked ho\-T nany sunners they had attended SUIIY/B. 
neither the groups nor the sexes differed significantly fron each other 
as to whether or not they had attended a suorier session; 63% of the 
sample attended at least one sunner session at SUIIY/B • Of those who 
attended, however, the groups differed significantly fron each other in 
the uunber of susaiiers they attended. Of the Continuers who attended, 
40% did so during only one suDr.er, compared 'v/ith 53% of the Seniors. 
Continuers vere audi nore likely to have attended during two sunners than 
Seniors were (47% vs. 27% > respectively). Equal proportions of attendnnts 
of both groups (13%) were present during three suisaers. Seven percent 
of the Senior attendants, and no Continuers, attended for four sunmers, 
the highest frequency of sunner attendance for anyone. 

Seventeen percent of the sample said they registered for fewer 
tiian 12 credit hours at least once after their natrxculation at SUIJY/B. 
Uost of these did so for only one (44Z) or two (38%) scnesters. The 
tiajority attended SUilY/B part-tiue xAile they were not full-tiiae students. 
For 29%, their priuary reason for not attending full-tine was that they 
were having financial difficulties. Another 21% needed fewer than 12 - 
credit hours to graduate. 



Transfer Students 

i^Iore than three-fourths (78%) of the Seniors had transferred into 
SUIIY/B. By definition, no Continuers were transfers. Host of the 
transfers (S6%) had attended only one institution prior to entering SUiiY/B. 
Tae remaining 14% had attended txjo . The type of institution fron x?hich 
they transferred tended to be a liberal arts college (28%), a two-year 
institution (28%), or a university (25%). Transfers conpletcd betvjeen 15 
and 100 credit hours at previous institutions before entering SUIIY/B. 
Most frequently, they earned 60-70 hours (45% reported this). After 
transferring, chey were required to complete 35--115 hours at SlTiJY/B. 
Again^ the highest frequency (51%) x^as 60-70 hours. 



Sex, Age> Ifarital Status 

r/ie ^ampJtz woi naa/iZy e,quaZZy cicucJed 6(ZA<;ee*i vjomzn [47%] and mm 
{53%). 

CovitimxeJtA , oa a gKoup, iQznz ijoWfiQQA :titan SejiLoU. Ilinety-six 
percent of the Continuers t/ere bet\7een 20 and 22 when they conpletcd the 
questionnaire* In contrast, only 65% of the Seniors were in this young- 
est age category. The renaining 4% of the Continuers were 23-25, as xrere 
20% of the Seniors. Tliirteen percent of the Seniors were 26-30 and 2% xrere 
over 40. Men and women did not differ noticeably fron each other in terns 
of age. 
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Nearly two**thlrd8 (64%) of the sanple had never tiarrled and were not 
currently engaged to laarry. Twenty percent were already married and 14% 
were engaged* One student was vido^^ed; none was divorced or separated. 

Residence -y 

As would be es^ected, for each of the four years, more than 33% of 
these respondents HVed lather in cainpus houslng^fa dorci ot -Ailenhursty, 
in an apartment or house with other students, vdth their parents, or 
with their spouse. The pattern of change over four years within these 
residence categories was 'similar for each grotip and each sex. ' Freshoan-to- 
senior year decreases were observed ir the percentages of students living 
in can^^us housing (40% of the fresbnan, 13% of the seniors) or with their 
parents (48% and 32%, respectively) • Concomitantly, the percentagejs ishnring 
their residence with other students of the same sex or with a spouse 
increased: 2% of the freshmen lived in each of these categories, vhile 
25% and 19%, respectively, of the seniors did so. IIo more than 3% lived 
with students of the other or both sexes during any year. 



Respondents were asked which, of the residences th^ had experienced, 
they liked most and which they liked least. Their responses to these two 
questions were tabulated if (a) they experienced more than one type or (b) 
they experienced only one type but explained XThy they liked or disliked it. 
Fifty-one percent reported a residence that they liked most and 40%> one 
that they liked least. Of those tcho anst^ered, 47 S m&t tikosL ^IuUlo^q on 
apan^xmvt ox howsn mMi oHki/l [&amz a ex) 4^Cacfe>i;te • Fourteen percent most 
liked living with their spouse and 16% preferred campus housing. On the 
other hands 47-6 o£ tho6e. uoho oMtOQAzd JUked cmpuA kou&ing IzoAt. Also 
least liked were living with parents (24%) and living in a single room off 
campus (18%). Smaller percentages expressed a preference regarding other 
residences . 

Tfec pKQAmcjt OX ob^eitce o^ pzoptz vjoa ^xequzntty htvotved in xooAon^ 
{fiX tUung ox dU^ZiliiitQ a /fce6-cdence. For example, students disliked campus 
housing because they felt too crowded and had too little privacy. Iloise 
and stealing also led sone to dislike the dorms or Alla:ihursf Other 
students, however, liked campus housing because they had more opportunities 
to meet other students and to be laore a part of the campus activities. 

PxLvacy and ffizQxbm VJZAZ oite^i xzpoxtzd oa XoMonb ^dx pfmioAAJbiQ to 
hhaxz on a^pcuiXxnoytt ox houAZ o}Uh otkeA 6tudQJvt6 ox vxUh a 6poaSt. Students 
also liked to be able to choose their roommates, and some felt that off- 
campus living offered a good experience in responsibility. 

Some students reported that the opposite was true of living vrith their 
parents^ i.e., they did not have enough independence. Living with parents 
or in a single room did not afford students enough privacy and sometimes 
resulted in conflict due to differing life styles. Some felt that 
living in a single room off campus kept them isolated from canqius life* 



CHAPirR III 
COLLEGE EKPERIEHCES 



Valuable Outcoues and Their Contributors 

Students responded to a list of eight possible outcoues of a college 
education in terns of how valuable each was to th32. Tiieir responses 
were on a f ive^point scale, froiii "^of the utttiost value" through "'not 
particularly valuable, but have experienced" plus "have not experienced." 
t tests were perfonued to coupare the groups' and sexes' average values. 
Respondents also reported which college experiences, fron a list of 17, 
had been the greatest contributor(s) to each outcone. For both outcones 
and experiences J space was provided for ''other" entries to be added. 

Outcomes . With one exception » uore than 95% of the sanple had 
experienced all of the outcones listed. The exception x^as develop- 
ment of vocational skills, ijhich only 84% experienced. 

In decreasing order of value, the following outcones were of value 
to these students (Table 3.1): 

increased openness to ideas and experiences 

increased understanding of others 

increased knowledge 

developuent of skills to critically analyze and 
synthesize ideas and issues 

increased awareness of '*who and what I au" 

developuent of a personal philosophy 

increased openness and skill in interpersonal 
relationships 

Of far less value was: 

developuent of vocational skills 

In part, the low valuation given to the latter is due to the fact 
that 16% of the sample said they did not develop any vocational skills 
in college. Therefore, the nean value of this outcone was recalculated, 
based on only the first four options, i.e., only those students who had 
experienced this outcoue. The recalculated nean still indicated that 
devclopnent of vocational skills was of less value to students than were 
the other outcoiaes. 
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TABLE 3.1: VALUABLE OUTCOMES OF COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 



lien Wonen Total 



OUTCOtlE II SD M SD M SD 

Increased openness to ideas and 

experience 1.74 .82 

Increased understanding of others 1»88 .90 

Increased knowledge . ^ ' 2.00 .90 

1 Development of skills to critically . 
analyze and synthesize ideas and 

issues 1.88 .72 2.23 .92 2.04 .83 

tincreased awareness of "who and what I 

an 2:33 1.19 1.70 . 77 2.04 1.06 

Developnent of a personal philosophy 2.22 1.05 

Increased openness and skill in 

interpersonal relationships 2.27 1.09 

Development of vocational skills 2.88 1.37 

Note. — Response scale for this question: l«of the utoost value; 
2==very valuable.; 3=slightly valuable; 4=not particularly valuable, 
but have e3q)erienced; 5=have not experienced. Statistical differences 
between uean responses of the groups and of the sexes were analyzed via 
t tests. 

rZien and Worsen differed significantly. 



Ten percent added an ''other*' outcone; of these, 80% said that that 
outcome was of the utnost value to then. Examples of these additional 
outcomes are: ivicreased self confidence; how to get around red tape: 
sexual . 



The sexes differed significantly froia each other in their valuation 
.of two of the outcones. It is interesting that both of these were valued 
equally by the saiaple as a whole. Development of skills to critically 
analyze and synthesize ideas and issues was of significantly more value 
to tien than to women. On the other hand, increased awareness of %ho and 
what I an'' was valued significantly L-iore highly by women than by men. 
These differences may merely reflect differential sex role expectations. 
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Contrlbutors . Respondents were asked to report (in order of 
importance) as many contributors to each outcone as necessary: only the 
first three were coded for analysis. Another criterion for codinp was 
that some value was accorded to the outcone, i.e., an experience was 
coded as a contributor to an outcome only if the response to the outcome 
was 1, 2, or 3. Table 3.2 reports experiences which at least 10% of the 
coded responses indicated were contributors to an outcome. 

^ Tkz li^hcMt ifmqudnty oi UudznU ^cUd tkcU: eoiMu and otheA 
acaaenicc exp€^e»tce4 coivUibutzd to vaZuabl^ outtonm. Meeting people 
was also an important contributor, as were informal/ impromptu discussions 
and personal reading. Tlie only experience listed which contributed to all 
eight outcomes iu accordance with the above criteria was having infernal, 
impromptu discussions. 

Courses and personal reading were the biggest contributors to: 
increased knowledge, development of vocational skills and developnent 
of skills to critically analyze and synthesize ideas and issues. Informal, 
iaproaptu discussions also contributed importantly to the latter outcone. 
Friendships and neeting people were the biggest contributors to an 
increaced understanding of others. These two experiences were contri- 
butory to a lesser degree to increased openness and skill in interoersonal 
relationships and to increased awareness of "who and what I ar,:.'' In 
addition to the contribution of interpersonal activities, the atmosphere 
or the University was a contributor to personal growth in terms of develop- 
ino a personal philosophy, increased openness to ideas and experiences, 
and increased awareness of =who and what I am." Employnent contributed 
appreciably only to development of vocational skiJ.ls. Dates, parties, 
social life, and heterosexual relationships contributed to openness and 
skill in interpersonal relationships. Independent study for academic 
credit contributed somewhat to developing skills to critically analyze 
and synthesize ideas and issues; and visits to art galleries and museums, 
to increased knowledge. 

Experiences which did not meet the criteria for being contributors 
were: attendance at plays, concerts, poetry readings, lectures- personal 
counseling, psychotherapy, T-groups, encounter groups? participation in 
rallies, marches, other demonstrations; and drugs. Hone of the 'other" 
experiences contributed greatly. These included: community work, travel, 
and all of the experiences listed. 

Outcomes Expected to B e :Iost Important . Students were asked which 
three, of the eight outcomes listed, they expected to in general be most 
important in their lives. They were asked to list thera in decreasing 
order of importance. 
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Table 3.2: KiPORTAIICE OF VARIOUS EXPERIENCES IN CONTRIBUTING 
TO VALUABLE OUTCOMES OF COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 



Informal y luproc^tu 








discussions 


14% 


m 


14% 


Atnosplierc of the University 


30 




16 


Meeting people 


11 . 


17 


16 


Courses, other acadeciic 








experiences 


10 


17 




Friendships 




i2 


14 


Personal reading 


10 


10 




/.] 




(59) 


{43] 
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HOST 2IJD HOST 3RD MOST 

OUTCOKES & COHTRIBUTORS Ipportant Inportant Important TOTAL 

and expc/aenee6 



47% 
46 
44 

27 
26 
20 

[ii] (59) m 

JncAQMod andoMtanduiQ 
othoM 

Friendships 31 33 14 78 

lice ting people 28 27 19 74 

Informal, improuptu 

discussions - 21 21 

Atnosphere o£ the 

University 11 - - 11 

W (90) [66] (43) 

IncAea&ed knowlzagz 

Courses 9 other academic 

experiences 55 16 13 84 

Personal reading 27 26 10 63 
lufomaly iuprouptu 

discussions - 10 15 25 

i^Ieeting people - 11 13 24 
Visits to art galleries, 

vauseuLis - - 15 15 

U • (^9) [62] [40] 

VzveZoprnojvt ^liWU^ to ^ . . 

idoM S AA6ue^ 

Courses, other acadeiaic 

experiences , 52 22 - 74 

Personal reading 11 18 28 57 

Inforroal, impronptu 

discussions' 17 25 12 54 

Independent otucly for 

academic credit - - 16 16 

Atiuosphere of the 

University - - 12 12 

// iSS) (55) (25) 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Table 3.2: liiPORTAKCE OF VARIOUS EXPERIEHCES IN COIJTRIBUTIKG 

TO VALUABLE OUTCOHES OF COLLEGE ATTENDANCE (Cont'd.) 



I'iOST 



m HOST 



3RD HOST 



OUTCOlffiS & COOTRIBUTORS 



Important Iiaportant Inportant 



TOTAL 



and i'M<vt I am" 



lieeting people 


20% 


14% 


13% 


47% 


Friendships 


15 


22 




37 


Atniosphcre of the 










University 


10 


12 


15 


37 


Living ai/ay f ror.i parents 


14 




10 


24 


Inforrial, inprotnntu 










discussions 




14 


10 


24 


Fersonal reading 




10 


10 


20 


Heterosexual relationship (s) 

il 




10 




10 


{B4) 


(59) 


{40) 





plvUjOiophy 

Atnosphere of the University 
lieeting people 
Personal reading 
Informal, iuproraptu 

discussions 
Friendships 

Courses, other acadcuic 
experiences 

li 

IncAmed openne^A and aIUIZ 
-tn U-ntQApeMonaJi fLQ.lcvUoni>IUp& 

ileetlng people 
Friendships 
Infonial., itaproaptu 

discussions 
Dates, parties, social life 
Heterosexual relationship (s) 
Atuosphere of the University 

n 

'i)zv<iijop>iiznt oiJ vocatLonaJi &kUZi 

Courses, other acadeiaic 

ex))erxences 
Fersonal reading 
Eriployrient 
Informal, iuproiuptu 

discussions 
ilenbership in student 

organization (s) 

// 



23 
16 
13 

19 



(«3) 



29 
30 



(79) 

66 

'.5 

{61) 



11 
11 

20 

13 
23 



(56) 



19 
15 

19 



11 
(53) 



16 
28 
16 



12 
(25) 



18 
11 



16 
{38) 



19 
19 

(32) 



36 
18 

18 
(H) 



52 
33 
33 

32 
23 

16 



48 
45 

19 
19 
19 
11 



82 
64 

A9 

18 
12 



liote. — (V'a for each outcone include only the nuiaber who valued the 
outcocie and listed contributor (s) for that outcome. Percentages xmduv 10 
are excluded from table. A dash ucans that the percent for that entry Is 
less than 10. 
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Nearly a fourth of the sanple (24%) expected that the one most 
inportant college outcome will be increased awareness of ^Vho and what 
I atV (Table. 3. 3)* No laore than 15% expected any of the other outcomes 
to be the one most iiiiportant in their lives. 



Table 3.3: OUTCOMES EXPECTED TO BE HOST IllPORTAlIT 



ilost 

OUTCOME Important 


. Most 
Inportant 


3RD Host 
Inportant 


- 

Total 


Increased understanding 








of others 11% 


• 22% 


23% 


, 56% 


Increased awareness of 








"who and what I aa*' 24 


10 


10 


44 


Increased openness to 








ideas and experiences 10 


20 


14 


44 


Increased openness and skill 








in interpersonal 








relationships - 10 


10 


10 


36 


Increased kno^rledge 11 


10 


13 


34 


Developuent of a personal 








philosophy 15 


8 


9 


32 


Developuent of vocational 








skills 11 


3 


9 


23 


Dcvelopoent of skills to 








critically iinalyze and 








synthesize ideas and 








issues 3 


9 


11 


23 


Other 2 


1 




3 



llote.— il»87. 



ilore than half these students (56%) expected that increased under- 
standing of others would be anong the three nost important outconeo; 
next nost frequently, self awareness or openness to ideas and experiences 
was expected to be anong the uost inportant (44% each) . About a third 
expected that among the three uost inportant outcones would be: increased 
openness and skill in interpersonal relationships, increased knoi/ledge, 
or developuent of a personal philosophy. In light of the fact that rel- 
atively few students felt that they developed valuable vocational skills 
in college, it is not surprising that fewer than a fourth expected this 
outcoioe to be an inportant one. It is surprising, however., that the 
sanie percentage expected developuent of skills to critically analyze 
and synthesize ideas and issues to be iuportant* Only 3% expected an 
'*other*'outcoue to be uost ii:5)ortant. 
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Each of these outcoties can be roughly labeled as *'acadenlc*-ltitellec- 
tuar' or '^personal-social.*' In Table 3. 4, the outcones are ranked in 
terns of their value to these students and in terns of their expected 
iuportance. In each rank, neither the '"acadeuic~ intellectual' nor the 
"personal-social** dinension is ranked preponderantly higher or lower than 
the other diiaension. However, when the ranks are conpared, it is seen 
that pznAonal''6ocAMJi otvtcomti we/te aaco/tdtd rnoKe wo^'tli in toJim oi tko/A 
expected long-tznun mpohtmat -tfton tiiQJi vioJiz in tvm oi tlioAA vahit in 
toittQt, {dvULt acad^iUc-intoJU^cXuc^ owtaomoA weAe moKt valuablt in 
coiZegt, compa/ted t/UMi thOAJi expected ionQ-toMm ijnpo^vtanat. Outcones 
which evidenced especially noticeable differences in rank were: 
(a) increased openness and skill in interpersonal relationships, which 
was the seventh tiost valuable outcone in college, but expected to be the 
fourth most important outcone later and (b) developnent of skills to 
critically analyze and synthesize ideas and issues, which dropped three 
* ranks in terus of college value (ranked 4.5) vs. expected importance 

(ranked 7.5). 

Table 3.4: OUTCOIIES OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION: THEIR VALUE IN COLLEGE AND 
THEIR EXPECTED LOWG-TESli IMPORTAIICE 



OUICOilE 


Value in 
College 


Expected 
luportancc* 


Difference in Rank " 
(Value-Expectation)'> 


Increased openness to 
ideas and experiences 


1 


2.5 


-1.5 


(A) 


Increased understanding 
of others 


2 


1 


1 


(?) 


Increas^^d kno\;lcdse 


3 


5 


-2 


(A) 


Developnent of skills to 
critically analyze and 
synthesize ideas and 
issues 


4.5 


7.5 


-3 


(A) 


Increased awareness of 
"who and what I an*' 


4.5 


2.5 


2 


(P) 


Developnent of a 
personal philosophy 


6 


6 




(P) 


Increased openness and 
skill in interpersonal 
relationships 


7 


4 


3 


(P) 


Developnent of voca- 
tional skills 


8 


7.5 


.5 (A) 



Outcome is expected to be among the three most important in their 

liveG • 
b 

Outcomes labeled (A) are "academic-intellectual" and (P), "personal- 
^ social." 
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Probletas 

Tuelve possible prob leu areas were listed on the questionnaire* 
Students reported the relative ai:iount of concern that «they had experienced 
in each area during their college years (Table 3.5). 'Their responses were 
in teras of a four-point scale » from '*This area caused ne a great amount 
of concern, and I have not resolved problen'* to "This area has not been 
a problen for me. * To make conparisons between the sexes and between the 
groups 9 chi-square statistics were coiziputed* 

T/ie oAza^ i^lUch couierf thd gfizatut anoa>tt6 conczAn t/JoAa: 
ciiolcz OjJ vocation and ipaMomJi meoivcng and IdwtUy. Each of these had 
caused a great auount of concern for slightly nore than half the sample* 
Of these, slightly more than half still had not resolved their probletas 
in these two areas. Study habits and choosing a najor ^7cre serious pro- 
blen areas for nearly a third of the students. Obvipusly, nearly all of 
these had resolved their problen with choosing a najor. Half of those who 
had serious probleos with study habits had not resolved their problen:* 

iiore than 40% had not had a probleu at all with finances or with 
relationships with ueubers of the other sex* About half had not been 
concerned about: houe life and relationships with their parents, personal 
standards of behavior, their intellectual ability, or developing and 
taaintaining friendships. Two-thirds were not concerned about religious 
beliefs, and 62% had not been concerned about nilitary service during 
their college years* 

Women had experienced ^Ig^iif^cxmtty mo/te ccnceAn in intoApeMonai 
aA2a6 iiian men had. Horae life and relationships yith their parents caused 
a great amount of concern for 39% of the woncn. Moreover, 21% had still 
not resolved those problems. In contrasty parental hoiae life had not been 
a problem at all for 61% of the nen. This discrepancy is interesting in 
light of the sexes' differential residence patterns* Each year, a higher 
percentage of nen than of wonen lived with their parents* This difference 
was especially large their first two years (nearly 60% of the uien vs. about 
33% of the wouen) . 

Wouen also experienced uore concern with developing and inaintaining 
friendships than uen did* Friendships were a great concern to 26% of the 
women and soLie concern to 33%. Significantly fewer uen (38%) experienced 
any concern at all in this area. The sexes did not differ significantly 
frou each other, however, in the auount of concern that relationships with 
ueubers of the other sex caused theu. 

Women aJUo zxpKZ&^zd ^igniilaintty mo/te conaeAn than men did in ^qaJi 
pQMonal dzveJijOpmzni. llore than ttjo-thirds of the wonen (69%) were greatly 
concerned about their personal meaning and identity. Only about half as 
raany nen, however (36%) ^ had been greatly concerned with this issue. Of 
those who were greatly concerned, half the nen and slightly nore than half 
the wouen still had not resolved their problen. The percentages for vrfion 
personal neaning; and identity had not been a problen were: 35% of the uen 
but only 13% of the wonen. 
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Table 3.5: PROBLEII iSREAS AllD IHTENSITY OF COlICERls 



Intensity" 



Great Concern, Great Concern, Not a 

PROBLEi AREA Unresolved Resolved Some Concern Problem 

Choice of 

vocation 28% 26% 25%' 21% 
*tPersonal meaning & . 

identity C: 36 18 30 16 

S: 17 30 17 35 

ii: 13 10 29 35 

W: 38 31 18 . 13 

Study habits 16 16 36 32 

Choice of najor 5 26 29 40 
Relationships 
with members 

of other sex 13 15 30 43 

Finances 15 10 31 44 
*iIIone life, 

relationships 

with parents C: 20 6 28 46 

S: 4 20 20 56 

II: 6 8 26 61 

W: 21 18 23 39 
tPersonal standards 

of behavior U: 8 10 22 61 

W: 2 38 24 36 

Intellectual 

ability 7 11 30 51 
TDeveloping and 
maintaining 

friendships il: 8 4 • 26 63 

W: 4 22 33 40 

llilitary service 7 21 10 62 

Religious beliefs 7 11 15 67 



Note. — Percents are of the total sample except where the groups or 
sexes differ significantly. 

^The following statements describe intensity: 
Great Concern, Unresolved • This area caused re a great amount of concern, 

and I have not resolved my problem. 
Great Concern, Resolved « This area caused ne a great amount of concern, 

but I have resolved my problem. 
Some Concern » This area caused ne some concern, but I do not 
consider it a very great difficulty • 
Hot a Problem « This area has not been a problem for ne. 
*Continucrs and Seniors differed significantly, 
tllen and Women differed significantly. 
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The ratio of wonen to oen who had been greatly concerned about 
personal standards of behavior was also about tm to one^ i*e.9 40% vs* 
18%, respectively^ a significant difference* Host had resolved their 
probleu* Concoiaitantly^ personal standards had not been a problen for 
61% of the rien and 36% of the vonen. 

These sex differences reflect women's traditionally greater involve*- 
nent in Interpersonal relationships » conparcd with nen's* Wonen greater 
concern with personal standards of behavior lolght be a reflection of: 
(a) a greater willingness to conform to expectations or (b) a questioning 
of the standards they have been expected to observe* The fact that a 
relatively high proportion of woaen were greatly concerned about their 
own ueanlng and identity gives aovQ credence to the latter interpretation* 

Personal ueoning and identity also significantly differentiated the 
groups* This area caused a great anount of concern and was still on 
miresolved problea for 36% of the Continuers but only 17% of the Seniors* 
In contrast, this area was not a problcn for 35% of the Seniors, conpared 
with 16% of the Continuers* 

Continuers and Seniors also differed significantly in the relative 
auount of concern caused by their houe life and relationships with parents 
About a fourth in each group expressed a great amount of concern* However 
20% of the Continuers still had not resolved their conflict, conpared with 
only 4% of the Seniors* The differences were si:ialler in comparing those 
who experienced some concern (28% of the Continuers » 20% of the Seniors) 
or no concern (46% vs* 56%, respectively)* 



CHAPIER iV 
ACTIVITIES 



Eiaployuent 

For each year that they were at SUIIY/B, respondents reported vhat, 
if any 9 eoployuent they held during each school year and each sutaner* 
If they worked 9 they reported what they did, where they x;orkod, and 
their average nunber of working hours per week. The latter was precoded 
into six categories. Students wrote in the *'what^^ and ^whcre*^ of their 
enploytaenty and these were later categorized. What they did was classi- 
fied into 11 categories and where, into 10. The enploynent categories 
are reported In the appendix. 

The sexes were coupared (via chi-square) as to whether or not they 
worked each year and suaner. Qaploytaent categories within a year or 
suiamer were not statistically analyzed. The groups were not compared, 
because not all Seniors were at SUITY/B for all four years. 

School '/ear E^aplovpent . Tkd nmboA oi 6tad(Livt& i^to wo/ifeecf du/Ung 
^te 6diool ijQxUi lncA^zd 6t^cuLUy zack yzjct/it 20% of the freshraen, 33/^ 
of the sophoLiores , A8X of the juniors, and 52% of the seniors. The chi- 
square statistic revealed that significantly aore nen than xromen worked 
during their sophosK>rc year, when 43Z of the men held jobs and propor- 
tionally only about half as laany wonen (22%) did. The sexes did not 
differ in their euployticnt status during the other three years. 

Each year, nore than a third of the students who v;orked did so an 
average of 21 to 40 hours per week (37:?; of the freshiaen, 40% of the 
seniors) . TIte next wost frequent category of working hours (between 20Z 
and 32%) was 11-15 hours per week. 

T/ie mpiotpno^tt catiiQOKij mo6l £K^queMiy nzpontad duAing tlid 6diool 
yea/i ms cZzUcat ok o^^ica mnk, although the percentage of enployed 
students xzho perforned this type of work decreased, fron 44% of the 
employed freshraen to 29% of the euployed seniors. Each year, proportion- 
ally niany riore woaen than uen held clerical jobs. **IIiscellaneous"* jobs 
accounted for 25% of the enployed seniors, a steady increase fron the 
freshtjan year, when none had a job in tliat category. 

A third of the enployed freshnen worked in soue kind of store. This 
percentage decreased steadily, to 14% of the eniployed seniors. I^ploynent 
on cacipus increased steadily, froci 17% of the working freshnen to 28% of 
the working seniors. 

Suriper Employrjent . Uo6t 6tadQ}iU mnkdd du/Ung tliz ^tmnoji** 58% of 
the sample worked during the sunner following their freshnan year; 68%, 
following their sophomore year; and 75%, following their junior year. 
They were not asked xThether or not they planned to work during the sumner 
following their senior year* 
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Each sutamer, about two-thirds (672-70Z) worked an average of 21-40 
hours per week and about one-fifth (10%-22%)» core than AO hours. 

Simila/i to ^dioot yeoA mpiotjmzixt, QJUnXaiZ end o^^icz vjo^ (006 
m6t popu£a/L loa^ cuttego^ du/Ung tliz 6amcM following these students* 
freshuan (32%), sophotaore (29%) » and junior (27%) years • Thirteen per- 
cent of those ei;:^loyed after their freshuan year had recreational jobs. 
Following their sophouore year, 15Z of those ei;vloycd did unskilled work 
and 13%» seni-skilled or skilled work. All of the cnploynes in the 
latter Uk> categories were men. Snaller percentages of respondents had 
jobs in the other categories. 

About a fifth (17%-23%) of each sunner's employees worked in 
business. Siiuilar percentages worked in a store folloxfing their freshnan 
or sophoi:x>re years. (The proportion of store workers dropped to IOai 
following their junior year.) Seventeen percent of the third-surmer 
employees x;orkcd in a health setting » an Increase ftoti SZ following their 
freshnan year. 



The percentages involved in specific categories for each group and 
sex at*, and should therefore be interpreted with caution. However, 

a peruc^al of these respondents* enploycent records suggests sone patterns 
betv/een the groups and sexes » especially the latter. Regardless of the 
year, or whether it was during a school year or sunr:er, Wmen WQAZ 
noticzablij moKo, lUtoZij i!i<ui men weAe to do clo/UcaZ oi^cz mnJi ok to 
bz li^/liMi (UO^aCAA, Accordingly, wonen, conpared with nen, were more 
likely to be employed in a health service. Also, taore woraen than ucn, 
proportionally, wdrked on canpus. Being c health worker also differen- 
tiated the groups, with oore Continuers than Seniors holding those types 
of jobs. 

With one exception, all of the students who had seni«*skilled or 
skilled jobs were uen. lloreover, Continuers were nore likely than Seniors 
were to hold these jobs. All of the unskilled jobs had been held by men. 
lien were noticeably Dore likely than wonen to work in business. 



Eaployaent Relevant to Career Flans . Students reported whether, and 
when, any of their school year or suinrier eniplojnaent was relevant to their 
career plans . CotceA-Ae^voitt mpioymttvt (006 moKd Zikzitj to be h^Zd 
da/Ung 6mm/i6 titan du/ung tht ^citool yejcm. ! Forty percent of the sample 
had a career-relevant surJTier job, and 28% cf the school year jobs vrere 
relevant* Hot surprisingly, students were uorc likely to have a relevant 
job in their later college years than in their earlier years. 

Students were asked to explain in v:hat way their esiplojment was 
relevant, if it vjas. Half who responded to that question stated that they 
had had a job which had direct bearing on their future career. For exanple, 
a future nurse worked as a practical nurse; a student experienced practical 
application of classroou theory. Other experience was less direct, e.g., 
a future teacher gained useful experience froiji being a carip counselor. A 
few students responded that just interacting with people in their jobs 
was relevant to whatever they would do afterwards. A few said they 
experienced a job which either intensified earlier career interests or 
exposed theu to new directions of interest. 
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Student Organizations and Activities 

Respondents checlced which years (in terms of freshman, sophomore » 
junior, senior) they had participated in any of 18 student organizations 
and 15 activities which were listed. A blank for "other,*' unlisted or- 
ganizations was included. They also reported the nuober of organizations 
for which they were an officer at least once. Only the first four years 
of the five-year students' participation were coded. 

Organizations . The type of organization joined by the largest nuciber 
of students (20%) was a professional or pre-professionai society. Eighty 
percent of tliese nenberships occurred during tlie junior and/ or senior years 
only. Inadequate frequencies precluded a statistical coii^arlson betvreen 
groups and sexes. The percentages suggest, however, that men and Seniors 
were more likely to belong to these societies than were women and Continuers. 

Sixteen percent of the respondents participated in intramural or 
varsity sports > a third of these for all four years. 

Other listed organizations in \7hich at least lOZ of the sample 
participated were; student government other than Student Association 
(Department, Faculty, College, etc.) (14%), "najor" club (13%), and 
sports or games clubs (e.g.. Chess Club, Ski Club) (13%). Ti/o-thirds of 
the participants in the latter two organizations participated during their 
junior and/or senior years only. 

Fifteen percent were organization officers. Nearly all of these were 
officers of only one organization. No one was an officer in more than 
three organizations ♦ Uoticeably aore laen (20%) than women (9%) were 
officers . 



Activities . ^lost students voted at least once in a cai^iuc election 
(72%) or a campus referendum (80%). ilore than a third (35%) of the 
election voters did so every year, as did more than a fourth (27%) of the 
referendum voters. 

Students xzere asked whether, and when^ they participated in rallies or 
demonstrations (such as leafleting, marches, etc.) regarding various listed 
issues. About a third reported such participating in campus issues (36%) 
and for peace issues (32%) . Slightly more than half the "campus demon- 
strators' did so during their junior year, i.e.> 1969-70, only. Between 
6% and 14% participated in demonstrations or rallies regarding; women's 
rights (14%), civil rights, court trials, welfare issues, and the grape 
boycott (6%K 

Women were ti/ice as likely as men vjere to attend a meeting or lecture 
about countries or racial or ethnic groups which were different from 
their own. Tlie percentages who attended at least once were 36% and 18%, 
respectively.^ a significant difference, iiore than half the attendants 
of both sexes did so during their last tvTO years only. 

Nearly 40% attended religious services an average oif at least once 
a month. Of these, 61% maintained this frequency every year. 

Fifty-one percent reported that, when eligible, they voted in a 
local (home) or national election, ilot surprisingly, more than two- thirds 
of these voters did so during their senior yoar only. 

O 
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Other than voting, participation in nationeil politics was minimal. 
Only 7% attended a neeting of a national political club or group and even 
fewer (5%) did volunteer or paid work for a national party. A somewhat 
higher percentage (10%) participated in a rally or deiaonstratlon 
regarding a national or state election. 

Leisure Time Activities 

Eleven on-canpus facilities and activities were listed on the 
questionnaire » as were eight off-caopus ones. Students reported how often 
they had frequented each during their last year at SUiW/B (1-3 tines, 4-6 
times. 1 or more tines, or never) and they indicated whether " their senior 
year frequency was uore than, less than, or similar to previous years* 
frequency. Chi-square values were calculated to. discover any sex or 
group differences. 

On Cacipus. l-iora than 80% of the sair^le viewed .erfiibits on canpus 
during their senior year; a fourth of the sai:?)le did so seven or nore 
tines during the year. Seventy-five percent attended movies: a third, 
1-3 tines and a third, seven or nore tines. T\-70-thirds nade use of 
recreation facilities in Norton; slightly core than a fourth of the 
sanple did so seven or tiore tines. About half tised the browsing and/or 
uusic room in Horton, and ware fairly evenly divided among the three 
categories of frequency. Least used in Norton was the Creative Craft 
Center, frequented by only 20% of the sacple, nost of whon visited only 
1-3 tituas. 

Uearly half the sample heard 1-3 visiting lecturers and nearly a 
third, 1-3 visiting perforuers (comics, uiusic groups, etc.). In all, 70%' 
attended a lecture and 57/i, a performance. Baird Kail performances were 
sparsely attended, due perhaps to the increasing number of perfonaances 
that took place in Harriman. During their senior year, 26% of these 
students attended a student performance at Baird, and 19%, a non-student 
performance. 

Spectator sports were popular with about half these students, who 
attended at least one such event during their senior year. About a 
fourth of the sample attended 1-3 tines. Chi-square analysis did not 
reveal differential attendance on the basis of sex. The sexes did differ 
significantly, however, in their use of sports facilities such as the 
swita-iing pool or tennis courts. A third of the men used these facilities 
1-3 times, and a fourth did so seven or more tines. In contrast, only 
31% of the women ever used these facilities. The percentages who never 
used the sports facilities were: 35% of the men, compared with 69% of 
the women. 



With one exception, at least half the sanple said that their senior 
year frequency was similar to their frequency of previous years for all of 
the facilities and events listed. Only 43% used the Norton recreation 
facilities a similar amount; 44% used then less, and 13%, more. 
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The largest increase in frequency was in attendance at novies. 
Tt7enty-one percent attended Liore novies their senior year than they had 
previously. In contrast^ 24% attended fewer novies. The attendance of 
55% was similar to previous years. 

The largest losses in attendance occurred in Norton Hall facilities. 
In addition to recreation facilities, the second largest loss was in the 
browsing and/or uusic room, which 39% reported using less. Elsewhere, 
thirty-one percent attended fewer perfomances by visitors. All other 
decreases in frequency were reported by fewer than 30% of the sanple. 



Off Campus . IJearly evexryone attended at least one movie off canpus. 
The groups differed significantly, however, in their frequency of 
attendance. Sixty percent of the Contxnucrs attended seven or nore 
roovies and only 8%, three or fewer. In contrast, 36% of the Seniors 
attended seven or uore novies and 21%^ three or fewer. Two percent of the 
Continuers and 11% of the Seniors did not view a movie off canpus. 

ilore than tv/o-thirds of the sariple visited a local art gallery or 
Kleinhans liusic Uall. Slightly nore than half the sanqple visited each of 
these 1-3 tines. Hearly 60% attended a live theater production^ , nost 
often, 1-3 tivaes. Slightly less than half the sanple visited a local 
historical or science nuseun. Again, the most popular frequency ^'as 1-3 
tines. 

Uonen were significantly nore likely than nen were to attend another, 
unlisted lecture, perfomance, or exhibit in the Buffalo area, e.g., at 
other Buffalo caiapuses or churches (74% of the uonen, conpared with 41% 
of the nen). Host attendance was 1-3 tines* 

A slightly higher percentage attended a spectator sport off campus 
than did so on canpus (53% vs, 48%, respectively). Twenty-four percent 
of the sanple attended 1-3 off-canpus sports events, and an identical 
percentage attended seven or nore. "Similar to on-canpus sports, nen were 
significantly nore active in participant sports off campus than \7ouen 
were. In fact, 55% of the nen participated seven or nore tines. Uonen 
who participated were also noSt likely to do so seven or nore tines ; 
24% of the wonen participated that frequently. The percentages who did 
not participate in sports were: 48% of the wonen, conpared vn.th 35% of 
the nen. 



Senior year attendance at all of the off-canpus facilities listed 
was sinilar to previous years for nore than half the sanple. Art galler- 
ies and spectator sports experienced the biggest gains in attendance $ 
with 23% attending nore of these events than previously. Twenty-one 
percent reported an increase in live theater attendance, and 20%, in 
movie attendance. The largest decreases occurred in attendance at 
Kleinhans (31%) and museums (30%). 



CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY Am DISCUSSION 



SuEimary 

A randoiu sauple of 200 1971 seniors was sent a questionnaire 
concerning their college experiences and activities. Usable responses 
were received fron 96 (48% of the sample). Respondents were classified 
into two groups, Continuers and Seniors. Slightly over half were 
classified as Continuers. These included students who corapleted a four- 
year undergraduate prograu at SUHY/B iii four years (or less) , plus a 
few who couplcted a five-year progran in five years. Slightly under 
half the sample were designated Seniors . Seniors had either matriculated 
at SWIY/B prior to 19G7 or transferred to SOKY/B (78% of the Seniors 
were transfer students). The respondents were also about evenly divided 
between wonen and men. 

Where feasible, statistical tests were performed to compare the 
responses of Continuers with those of Seniors and the responses of women 
with those of men. l/cAy ^QW itom ijldiddd d 6igyiiiicant (icjJ|(cAence In 
nMpowSiZ. S(LX'diUiiAznc2A> i02AZ monz zyjUmt titan g^oup dci{^eA.ewceA torn. 



The sample reported that personal, interpersonal, and intellectual 
outcomes of college were valuable to them. IToticeably less value was 
accorded to vocational development than to the other outcomes. Iloreover, 
only 84% of the sample had the experience of developing their vocational 
skills 9 compared with more than 95% who experienced the other outcomes. 
Men accorded more value to developing skills to critically analyze and 
synthesize ideas and issues than women did, while women valued increased 
a\7areness of '';;ho and what I am*' more highly than men did. 

College experiences which made the biggest contributions to outcomes 
that were of value were: courses and other academic activities; meeting 
people informal^ iiqpronptu discussions? and personal reading. 

The ranlc of the value of each outcome in college was compared with 
the rank of the expected long-term importance of each in these students' 
lives. Outcomes that were of a "personal-social** nature were ranked 
higher in terms of their long-term importance than they wero. in terms of 
their value in college. On the other hand, ''acadecdc-inteliectual*' out- 
comes were more valuable in college, compared v/ith their ei^pected long- 
term importance. 

The problem areas that caused the greatest amount of concern to 
these students while in college were choice of vocation and personal 
meaning and identity. Compared with men, woraen expressed more concern 
about interpersonal matters and about personal development. Continuers, 
who, as a group, tended to be somewhat younger than Seniors, had been 
more concerned about their personal meaning and identity and about their 
home life and relationships with their parents than Seniors had* 
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The nuniber of students who were eiaployed during the school year or 
suomer increased each yi^ar. Clerical and office work was the most 
frequently reported type of work. Women were norc likely than wen were 
to hold these kinds of jobs, as well as health-related jobs. Higher 
percentages of nen than of women worked in business. With one exception, 
all of the unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled eoployees were men* 

Forty percent of the sample had at least one sumer job which was 
relevant to their career plans, and 28% had a career-relevant job during 
the school year, itost of these provided direct or indirect training for 
the planned career. 



The student organizations which attracted more than a tenth of the 
sample were: professional or pre-professional society, major field club, 
sports or games club, and. student government other than the Student 
Association. Except for the latter, there was a tendancy for participants 
to be such during their junior and/or senior year only. Fifteen percent 
of the sample were organization officers, usually of only one organization. 

About three-fourths of these students voted at least once in a campus 
election or referendum* llore than a third of the election voters did so 
every year, as did more than a fourth of the referendum voters. About a 
third participated in rallies or demonstrations regarding campus issues 
or peace issues. Other issues attracted fev/cr participants. 

Half the students voted in a local or national election. Other 
participation in politics was xidnimal, however. ITearly A0% attended 
religious service an average of at least once a month. 

Host students raade some use of leisure time facilities both on 
campus and off (in the Buffalo area) • Movies and exhibits were especially 
popular. Least used were the Creative Craft Center and Baird Hall. 

Participant sports discriminated between the sexes, with more men 
than women participating both on and off caropus. 

In general, the frequency of these students' senior year participa- 
tion in leisure activities did not change drastically from previous years. 



Discussion 

The relative lack of statistically significant differences between 
the responses of subgroups of this sample suggests that (a) students who 
matriculate at SUiW/B and are ready to graduate four years later do not 
have college experiences and activities which differ from those of 
students who take longer to finish or who transfer from another institution, 
and (b) to a lesser extent, men's and women's college experiences and 
activities are not generally different from each other. 

One frequently asked question in research in higher education is: 
What impact does attending college have on a person? This question can- 
not be adequately studied ^^.thout a control group of people who do not 
attend college. However, responses to the Senior Survey questionnaire do 
provide some information concerning students' involvement with various 
opportunities which a university provides. 
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These students valued college outcomes of a personal, interpersonal, 
and intellectual nature about equally. The university nade sone direct 
contribution to the value of these outcomes. That is, courses and other 
academic experiences were reported as being ariong the top three contribu- 
tors to valuable outcomes by the largest number of students. Other 
experiences which were important contributors are: meeting people, 
personal reading, and informal, impromptu discussions. Although these 
latter experiences could no doubt have occurred xd.thout a university set- 
ting, SUi^/B did provide opportunity for non-acadcnic experiences to occur, 
and most of the students in this sample took some advantage of these 
opportunities. Uearly three-fourths of the sample participated during at 
least one year in at least one of the 13 student organizations listed on 
the. questionnaire, llearly everyone made some use of at least one leisure- 
time facility or activity during their senior year; in general, this 
frequency of use was sivoilar to that of previous years. In other words, 
SUHY/B did have an impact on these students, by providing experiences for 
them to sample, which they did. It cannot be concluded, however, that 
SUNY/B — or any college or university — is the only setting in which 
this impact could occur. 
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Enployncnt Categories 

WHAT 

Clericals Office Work 

clerk: grocery store, drug store, library, general office, file* 
saleSj^ postal, shipping^ stock; salesperson, ticket office, book- 
keeper, secretary, desk receptionist, nail desk and infomation, 
cashier, typist, uailcian, key punch operator, computer work, 
programcr^ language lab technician, survey taker 

Food Service 

bartender, hatjburger stand, restaurant work, waitress, waiter, 
dish\7cisher, hotel kitchen 

Health Worker 

hospital work, hospital attendant, nurse's aide, licensed practical 
nurse, nurse, dietary laborer, uedical technologist, intern 

Intem> Laboratory Assistant y Student Assistant 

laboratory assistant, laboratory technician, class assistant, research 
assistants student pharuacist 

Outdoor Work 

landscaping, yard, work, painting, highway naintenance, construction, 
parks maintenance 

Professional 

comnercial artist's agent, theater laanager, artist, nusician 
Recreation 

camp, playground counselor, counselor, life guard, playground 
watcher, YIICA instructor, tennis counselor 

Sepi-skilled> Skilled 

deburrer, skilled lab., radio engineer, assistant industrial engineer, 
shoe iianufacture, avming malcer, electrical technician, electrician's 
apprentice, millwright helper, bakery, presplice, handyman, stringing 
tennis rackets, print shop assistant, saw operator, cab/ truck driver, 
surveyor (engineer), hooker, radio dispatcher. 



Categories were determined post hoc. When appropriate, jobs 
were classified according to the kiphahojticjOit Indtx oi OccapotioifiS 
and IndnbtKio^ (U.S. Department of Comerce, i960)* 
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Teaching 

staff development instructor, teacher aide, teacher: nursery 
school, Hebrew, uusic 

Unskilled 

laborer, stockboy, usher, busboy, production line, furniture 
uover, warehouse work, car jockey, iiaintenance, shox; novies, 
factory worker, puiap gas, helper (utility coopany) , babysitting 

Miscellaneous 



WHERE 



C aopus 
Business 

electronics firu, accounting fim> insurance company, industrial 
construction^ survey coupany, phanaacy, dress nanufacturing office, 
hardwood conpany, car rental/dealer, balcing conpany, food processor, 
jewelry firm, bank. Indoor sports facility,, gas station, listed 
businesses 

Industry 

factory: wax, shoe, electronics; steel plant, listed industries 
Educational > Social 

CQLipus other than SUIIY/B, nursery school, board of education > 
sunnier school, tenple, kibbutz > neighborhood House, Friendship 
Mouse, Freedou School^ Jewish Center 

Food., Lodging 

club, restaurant, hotel, bar, coffee shop 
Health 

hospitaly nursing home 



Public Service 



library, post office, government, state, utility company 



Recreation 



camp, YliCAj park 
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Store 

narket, store: discount, drug, departiaent, liquor, retail, duty- 
free, grocery, book, ice creac 

itlscellaneous 

HOURS 

1-5 

6-10 
11 - 15 
16-20 
21 - AO 
uore than 40 
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